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THE PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF 

The Dingley Act and the demand for revision 

NO American tariff act has ever been universally satis- 
factory to the American people. Dissatisfaction has 
been openly expressed, as a rule, only by members of 
the party out of power; but at times there has been more or 
less overt rebellion within the dominant party which framed the 
act. The Dingley tariff act of 1 897 was, on general principles, 
unsatisfactory to the Democrats. At first they found fault with 
it because it did not produce adequate revenue ; as soon as the 
law got into working order, their cry was that the revenue was 
excessive and that the people were being robbed. In the years 
immediately following the passage of the law, the marked re- 
organization of industries into large corporations or trusts gave 
the Democrats their most effective party slogan, that the " tariff 
is the mother of trusts." From the Republican standpoint the 
Dingley law was, on the whole, a successful party measure. 
Better financial and industrial conditions followed the passage 
of the act, and tariff agitation was side-tracked by the war with 
Spain, which forced new problems to the fore. 

About 1902, however, tendencies toward revision began to 
show themselves in the Republican ranks. State Republican 
conventions of that year, while re-affirming the policy of pro- 
tection, asserted that they favored " such changes in the tariff 
from time to time as may become advisable through the pro- 
gress of our industries and their changing relation to the com- 
merce of the world." This new tendency was spoken of as the 
"Iowa idea" ; but it was not peculiar to that commonwealth, as 
many other state Republican platforms, including those of 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
contained similar planks. The Idaho Republican platform was 
even more emphatic, stating that it favored " a revision of the 
tariff, without unreasonable delay, which will place upon the free 
list every article and product controlled by any monopoly and 
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such other articles and products as are beyond the need of pro- 
tection." In the national campaign of 1904 the tariff issue was 
dodged by the Republicans, their platform mildly stating that 
duties should be changed only when industrial conditions made 
such changes absolutely necessary. After 1904, however, the 
new Republican sentiment began to show itself even in Congress. 
The Massachusetts Republican platform of 1905 stated: 

We approve the position taken by our senators and representatives 
at the last session of Congress in favor of present action, and we hope 
that they will continue to press upon their party associates in Congress 
from other states the wisdom of the consideration of the tariff for the 
purpose of revision and readjustment. 

The Massachusetts " idea" was reasserted in 1906 and in 1907. 
Similar though less positive declarations appeared in other 
state Republican platforms. The Nebraska Democratic plat- 
form of 1907, inspired by the probable Democratic nominee 
for president, declared very positively in favor of immediate 
tariff revision. The Republicans met the issue by affirming in 
their national platform of 1908 that, if they should be success- 
ful at the polls, a special session would be called by the new 
president for the purpose of revising the tariff. 

It appears accordingly, that there was no really general Repub- 
can demand for tariff revision until after the presidential election 
of 1904. In the following years revision was demanded because 
of ( I ) the rise of wages and the monopolistic utilization of raw 
materials; (2) the hampering of foreign trade by increasingly 
hostile foreign tariffs; (3) the inadequacy of the tariff adminis- 
trative machinery; (4) the general increased efficiency of 
American industry; and (5) inadequate revenue, caused in part 
by increasing expenditures and in part by the industrial de- 
pression of 1907. During these years revision was opposed 
both by the Republican party leaders in Congress and by the 
president, but for quite different reasons. The former opposed 
it because, in the midst of general prosperity, they feared that 
business depression might result from the uncertainties con- 
nected with tariff tinkering. This, no doubt, had its influence 
with the president ; but he was more moved by the feeling, 
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which was shared by millions of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
importance of the tariff had been overestimated, and that there 
were moral and social questions in which the American people 
were and should be more deeply interested. He was able to 
force to the front what have become known as the " Roosevelt 
policies " and to leave to his successor the thankless task of tariff 
revision. 

Revision upward or downward ? 
Whether the Republican party had committed itself to a 
downward revision became subsequently a matter of acrimonious 
debate. During the special session of 1909 Senators Aldrich 
and Lodge defied any one to show where downward revision 
had been promised. The Massachusetts senator said : 

Early in this debate the senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Aldrich] and 
I happened to state incidentally that the Republican declaration of 
principles contained no pledge or promise of a revision downward or a 
revision upward. For that statement we were severely criticized. We 
could not have been more severely criticized if we had uttered a false- 
hood instead of stating, as we did, the exact truth. 

He then proceeded to verify this assertion by quotations from 
official statements. In the National Republican Convention of 
1908 the temporary chairman, Mr. Burrows, stated that Repub- 
lican tariff revision would give 

just and adequate protection to American industries and American 
labor, and defend the American market against unjust and unequal 
aggression from whatever quarter it may come. It will be a revision 
that will extinguish the fire in no American mill and put out the light 
of hope in no American home. 

Mr. Lodge, the permanent chairman, made no allusion to the 
tariff in his address to the convention. The Republican plat- 
form called for a special session of Congress, that should so re- 
vise the tariff that the duties " will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries." Mr. Taft, in his letter 
of acceptance, subscribed to the Republican platform. In this 
letter he said : 
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The tariff in a number of schedules exceeds the difference between the 
cost of production of such articles abroad and at home, including a 
reasonable profit to the American producer. The excess over that 
difference serves no useful purpose, but offers a temptation to those 
who would monopolize the production and sale of such articles in this 
country to profit by the excessive rate. On the other hand, there are 
some few other schedules in which the tariff is not sufficiently high to 
give the measure of protection which they should receive upon Re- 
publican principles , and as to those the tariff should be raised. 

Mr. Sherman's letter of acceptance cited and approved Mr. 
Taft's statement. On this evidence Mr. Lodge rested his case, 
although he further asserted that a large majority of the changes 
made were rate reductions. 

Several Republican senators took issue with this view of the 
case, especially Beveridge and LaFollette. The former, in his 
speech of May 25, 1909, reviewed Mr. Taft's attitude regarding 
revision, beginning with statements made by him at Bath, Maine, 
as early as September 5, 1906. Going over the ground covered 
by Senator Lodge, he showed more clearly what Mr. Taft had 
promised the people in various speeches made during the cam- 
paign. At Cincinnati, on September 22, 1908, the Republican 
candidate said : 

The Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have be- 
come generally excessive because conditions have changed since its 
passage in 1897. Some of the rates are probably too low, due also to 
the change of conditions, but, on the whole, the tariff ought to be low- 
ered in accordance with the Republican principles and the policy that 
it has always upheld of protection of our industries. I wish there to 
be no doubt in respect to the revision of the tariff. I am a tariff re- 
visionist and have been one since the question has been mooted. 

In a remarkable speech at Milwaukee, on September 24, 1908, 
answering a speech made by Mr. Bryan on the tariff, Mr. Taft 
reiterated his views on revision, closing with this statement : 

It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that there are 
many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive and there 
are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the measure of 
conservative protection. It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff 
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in accordance with the pledge of the Republican platform will be, on 
the whole, a substantial revision downward, though there probably will 
be a few exceptions in this regard. 

In his inaugural address on March 4, 1909, he said that tariff 
revision " will permit the reduction of rates in certain schedules 
and will require the advancement of few, if any." 

Mr. Taft refrained from public utterances on the tariff during 
the discussion of the bill in Congress; but a statement of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury MacVeagh, in a speech in Chicago in 
June, may be regarded as at least semi-administrative : 

What the people expect is what the protectionist Republican party 
promised in its last year's platform, as interpreted by its candidate for 
the presidency ; and, while it is talking against the wind to argue that 
the revision expected is not a revision downward, it would be equally 
futile to say that the revision down was promised to be a revision down 
and out. 

After the bill passed the Senate the president stated to a dele- 
gation of twenty-two House members, who visited him on July 
16, that " he felt strongly the call of the country for a down- 
ward revision, within the limitations of the protective principle, 
and he hoped to be able to respond to that call as he heard it, 
as well in the interests of the party as of the country." 

It seems very clear that, so far as Mr. Taft was concerned, 
tariff revision meant downward revision; and it is difficult to 
ignore the fact that a very respectable number of voters so 
understood him. The character of the revision will be con- 
sidered in the following pages. 

Preparation and passage of the bill 
In anticipation of tariff revision, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means had set its clerks at work, months before the 
Chicago convention, preparing a comparative statement of im- 
ported merchandise, which was printed with an index in a volume 
of a thousand pages under the title, Imports and Duties, 
1894— 190J. In May, 1908, the House passed a resolution 
authorizing this committee to gather all possible information 
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which would be serviceable in revising the tariff. Schedules of 
prepared questions, relating to foreign wages, industries, cost of 
production etc., were sent to every American consulate. 
Special agents of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
were also enlisted in the work. Information derived from these 
sources was of questionable value, because of the necessary- 
haste in the preparation of the material, the lack of ability and 
tact of many of the consular officers and the disinclination of 
foreign officials and manufacturers to impart the information 
desired. Under the direction of the clerk of the Committee of 
Ways and Means all the decisions of the courts and of the 
general appraisers were digested and printed in an indexed 
volume of 953 pages with the title, Notes on Tariff Revision. 

Immediately after the election, on November 10, the Ways 
and Means Committee commenced '* hearings " on the tariff, 
which were continued almost daily until December 24. During 
this period several hundred witnesses were examined, and sten- 
ographic reports of these proceedings were published in sixteen 
indexed volumes of Tariff Hearings. They contain much 
valuable information but must be read with caution, since they 
represent for the most part expressions of opinions of inter- 
ested producers.' 

As soon as the hearings were closed, the majority members 
of the committee, that is the Republican members, formed 
themselves into a sub-committee for the purpose of framing a 
tariff. The minority members, of course, had the same priv- 
ilege, but they did not avail themselves of it, realizing the use- 
lessness of a minority report. 

President Taft convened Congress in special session on March 
15 ; and on the following day he explained, in a brief message, 
that the purpose of the extra session was " to give immediate 

1 Besides the material mentioned above there was a large number of special con- 
greseional reports. In 1908 a select committee of the House, with James R. Mann 
as chairman, was appointed to investigate the subject of pulp and paper. Its report 
comprised about four thousand pages of carefully indexed printed matter and was 
available for use in the following tariff revision. Important for the history of the re- 
vision are also the 5500 pages of the Congressional Record, which contain not only 
the debates in Congress but also much other matter relating to the tariff. If one has 
the patience to read it, this material will be found of the greatest value. 
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consideration to the Dingley tariff act." On the following day 
Representative Payne of New York, representing the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, presented a bill 
(H. R. 1438) " to provide revenue, equalize duties and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses." This bill was referred to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and was reported back to the House on March 18. The 
minority was given until March 23 to present its views. Con- 
sideration of the bill in committee of the whole began on March 
19. The minority view was presented on March 22. On the 
two following days the debate was opened by majority leader 
Payne and minority leader Clark. Fifteen days of general de- 
bate followed. As the rules of the House permitted amend- 
ments to be introduced only by the committee having the bill 
in charge, this debate had little influence in determining the 
character of the measure. The bill, with such amendments as 
were offered by the majority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee and accepted by the House in committee of the 
whole, was reported back to the House on April 9. On its 
final passage, on the day following, the vote was 217 yeas, 161 
nays, one answering " present" and nine *' not voting." On the 
same day the bill was introduced in the Senate, and upon the 
motion of Mr. Aldrich, chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
it was referred to that committee. On Monday, April 12, it 
was reported to the Senate " favorably with amendments " but 
without explanations. At this point delay was caused by the 
action of the House, which recalled the bill for correction. It 
was returned to the Senate on April 19, and on the same day 
it was referred to the Finance Committee, which immediately 
reported it back to the Senate with amendments. More than 
eleven weeks of debate in the committee of the whole followed. 
The bill passed the Senate on July 8, 45 voting "yea," 34 "nay" 
and 13 "not voting." A motion of Mr. Aldrich was adopted, 
"that the Senate insist upon its amendments to the bill and ask 
for a conference with the House of Representatives upon the 
bill and amendments." The House non-concurred in the 847 
amendments of the Senate and agreed to a conference. 

Up to this point the president had been playing a waiting 
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game. He now insisted on certain amendments, favoring in 
general the lowest duties proposed in either of the bills. In the 
conference agreement was finally attained. The conference re- 
port was presented to the House on July 30 and was adopted on 
the day following by a vote of 195 to 183, 10 not voting. It 
was adopted in the Senate on August 5 by a vote of 70 to 22 
and received the signature of the president on the same day. 

Schedules and rates 

There are rates of duties on every article imported into the 
United States that is not in the "free list." Considering the 
many thousands of different kinds of articles imported, one can 
easily imagine the complexity of the problem of tariff revision. 
As a matter of fact, the rates have been modified by the present 
revision on only a small percentage of dutiable articles, and of 
those changed only a relatively small number were seriously de- 
bated. Only the more important features in the recent revision 
will be considered in this article. 

Cotton schedule (/). — The cotton and woolen schedules were 
much debated, especially within the dominant party. In fact, lack 
of agreement on these schedules was one of the principal causes 
of a serious split in the Republican ranks upon the final passage 
of the bill. As regards the cotton schedule, the average ad 
valorem rates on dutiable imports * in the acts of 1 897 and 1 909 
were 44.84 per cent and 50.62 per cent respectively. This 
means that the duty was increased 12.89 per cent, and the in- 
crease would probably be found to be larger were we able to 
determine the effect of the reclassification of the schedule. The 
unchanged rates numbered 169, while 58 rates were increased 
and 27 lowered. Out of a total of $31,856,767.32 of dutiable 
imports, the unchanged rates affected over 5 1 per cent, while 
decreased rates affected only $60,272.14, or less than one-fifth 
of one per cent. One argument advanced in favor of increased 
duties on several classes of cotton goods was that certain court 
decisions had overruled certain administrative decisions and had 

1 "Dutiable imports " referred to in this article do not include imports from Cuba 
and the Philippines, unless especially mentioned. When not otherwise stated, the 
figures are based on the value of imports in 1907. 
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nullified the protective features of the cotton schedule. It 
appears that, after the Dingley law had been in force for some 
time, a new appraiser changed the interpretation of a part of the 
cotton schedule by assessing certain cotton cloths as " etamines, 
vitrages, veilings and laces," thus subjecting them to some of the 
highest rates in the flax schedule. These decisions were over- 
ruled by the court, the effect being to reduce cotton duties to 
the rates seemingly designed by Congress, although some pro- 
tection partisans characterized the decisions of the court as 
" fraudulent decisions that have almost completely nullified the 
intent of Congress regarding this schedule." Although much 
emphasis was laid upon the havoc played by the court decisions, 
they do not appear to have affected a very large part of the 
total cotton importations. 

The most marked increases in this schedule were those on 
hosiery and mercerized goods. There was great opposition to 
these advances, especially on the part of the importing and 
mercantile classes. As regards hosiery, the duties on the 
higher classes of goods, valued at over $2 per dozen and com- 
prising only about four per cent of the total hosiery imports, 
remained unchanged at approximately 60 per cent. The aver- 
age rates on the cheaper goods, valued at $2 or under per 
dozen and comprising over 95 per cent of the total imports, 
were raised from an ad valorem rate of 60 to one of 75 per cent. 
There had been, during the preceding twelve years, a general 
increase in the value of imported hosiery ; but this increase was 
much more than offset by the increased value of the domestic 
output. 

Although in the hearings before the committee nothing was 
said about mercerization, the bill provided that an additional 
duty of one cent per square yard should be levied on "all 
cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any similar process." 
Chairman Payne's explanation for this additional duty was that 
" the difference in the cost of labor here and abroad clearly 
showed that the manufacturers were entitled to it." It was 
shown in the debates: (1) that the allowance was excessive, 
inasmuch as it applied to all cloth having even a single mer- 
cerized thread in it and would accordingly affect a large part of 
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cotton goods imported into the United States; and (2) that 
the cost of mercerization in this country was as low as in for- 
eign countries, if not lower. Attention was also called to the 
fact (3) that the increased value represented by mercerization 
would be met by the ad valorem rates of the bill. Neverthe- 
less this feature of the bill became law. 

Wool schedule (K). — Serious attempts were made to modify 
schedule K, relating to " wool and manufactures of," but 
these efforts were unavailing. The changes made in the Ding- 
ley rates affected less than $12,000 worth out of a total impor- 
tation of over $62,000,000 of dutiable goods. 

Specific duties are levied on wool under three classes. Class 
one comprises short-staple wool used for the clothing or carded 
industry. Since this class of wool is of a heavy shrinking sort, 
the effect of the 1 1 -cent duty on unwashed wool is to increase 
the equivalent ad valorem rate, because of the small wool con- 
tent, while the importation of washed or scoured wool is prac- 
tically prohibited by the excessive duties of 22 and 33 cents 
respectively. On the other hand the 12-cent rate on washed as 
well as unwashed wool of class two, which comprises the light 
shrinking, long-staple combing wool used largely in the worsted 
industry, places this industry in a more favorable position than 
the carded industry for securing its raw material. Again, the 
carded interests are put in a more unfavorable position than the 
worsted interests by the high duties on various kinds of "wastes" 
which are used by them and which constitute a by-product of 
the worsted industry. Furthermore, carded industries are handi- 
capped by the prevailing styles, which favor worsted goods ; by 
their less efficient organization as compared with that of the 
worsted industry, which is largely centralized in one huge 
corporation ; and by the fact that they require as raw material a 
class of short-staple wool which is largely raised in the West, 
and which western wool-growers are therefore anxious to keep 
out by high import duties, in order to maintain high domes- 
tic prices. This community of interest between western wool- 
growers and eastern worsted manufacturers, favored by the 
dominant party's vote-getting needs, operated to the disad- 
vantage of the carded industries, which are widely scattered, 
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especially throughout the middle West. The result was a 
practical reenactment of schedule K of the Dingley law, with 
excessive duties both on raw wool and manufactures of wool. 
There is nothing in the tariff more complex than the combina- 
tion of specific, ad valorem and compound duties in this schedule. 
This complexity is due in large measure to the system of 
specific compensatory duties, which are supposed to compensate 
manufacturers for the high price of raw material due to the 
duty on wool. The compensatory allowance is excessive for at 
least two reasons. In the first place, it assumes that the 
domestic price exceeds the foreign price by the full amount of 
the duty, which is not always true. In the second place, it es- 
tablishes an arbitrary ratio as to the amount of unwashed wool 
of the first class in the manufactured product and adds this to 
an ad valorem protection rate. This compensatory duty applies 
not only to all woolen goods but also to " all manufactures of every 
description made wholly or in part of wool." It should also be 
noted that the shrinkage of the wool usually imported into the 
United States in manufactured form does not equal the stipu- 
lated allowance. Several amendments which were designed to 
simplify and equalize the rates in this schedule were rejected in 
the Senate. Prominent among the amendments offered was a 
proposition to levy duties on the wool content (scoured wool). 
This plan was opposed as impossible to administer, but its feasi- 
bility was demonstrated by Senator Dolliver. 

In examining the equivalent ad valorem rates of duties in this 
schedule in connection with the dutiable imports for 1907, we 
find that the average rate on the entire schedule is 5 8 per cent. 
Duties on wool average about 40 per cent, being highest on 
the carding variety (class 1). The duties on manufactured 
goods range from 25 to 150 per cent, being highest on the 
cheaper grade of goods. 

Very few Republicans attempt to defend the present woolen 
schedule. It was publicly repudiated by the president in his 
speech at Winona on September 1 7 : 

With respect to the wool schedule, I agree that it is too high and think 
it ought to have been reduced, and that it probably represents consider- 
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ably more than the difference between the cost of production abroad 
and the cost of production here . . . The percentage of duty was 
heavy— quite beyond the difference in the cost of production . . • 
When it came to the question of reducing the duty at this hearing in 
this tariff bill on wool, Mr. Payne in the House and Mr. Aldrich in the 
Senate found that in the Republican party the interests of the wool- 
growers of the far West and the interests of the woolen manufacturers 
in the East and in other states, reflected through their representatives 
in Congress, were sufficiently strong to defeat any attempt to change the 
woolen tariff, and that, had it been attempted, it would have beaten 
the bill reported from either committee. I am sorry this is so, and I 
could wish that it had been otherwise. 

Silk Schedule (£). — No such complications arise in the silk 
schedule as exist in the making of rates on wool and woolens. 
The United States is not a producer of silk, and hence there is 
no necessity of protecting the raw matetial, nor has it seemed 
advisable to tax it for purposes of revenue. The silk schedule 
was very little debated in Congress, and no substantial change 
was made in the entire schedule. The average equivalent ad 
valorem rate shows a slight increase, from 52.67 per cent to 
53.33 per cent. The total value of the dutiable imports of silk 
goods for 1907 was $38,813,592.70. Of this amount the im- 
port duties were unchanged on 44 per cent, increased on 24 per 
cent and decreased on 32 per cent. 

Schedule J. — Not very much attention was given to schedule 
J, relating to " flax, hemp and jute and manufactures of." The 
average ad valorem equivalent was increased from 43.72 per cent 
to 44.07 per cent. The total dutiable imports for 1907 were 
valued at $114,120,665.88; on approximately 68 per cent of 
this amount the duties remain unchanged, on $10,137,385.45 
of the imports there is an increase of 22.88 per cent and on 
$26,695,873.67 a decrease of 5.07 per cent. There are general 
reductions on threads, twines or cords composed wholly or in 
part of flax, hemp or ramie, on stamped, painted or printed oil 
cloths and linoleums and on over $25,000,000 worth of the 
cheaper grades of burlap. There are increases of over 16 per 
cent on $3,617,455.45 worth of the cheaper grades of straw mat- 
ting and an advance of nearly 30 per cent (from 3 5 per cent to 45 
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per cent ad valorem) on about $5,000,000 worth of woven 
fabrics "not especially provided for," composed wholly or partly 
of flax, hemp or ramie. An acrimonious debate arose over 
the duty on cotton bagging, which is used in wrapping cotton 
bales. Southern congressmen argued that it was unjust to 
their locality to maintain the tax while the northern and western 
farmers were given free binding twine and reduced duties on 
burlaps. Cotton bagging was put on the free list in the act of 
1 894 ; but the act of 1 897 levied a duty of six-tenths of a cent 
per pound, which was incorporated in the present bill as it 
passed the House. The Senate placed this commodity on the 
free list ; but when the bill emerged from the conference com- 
mittee the House rate of six- tenths of a cent, equivalent to 
about 10 per cent ad valorem, had been restored. 

Lumber Schedule (Z>). — Changes in schedule D, relating to 
"wood and manufactures of," were hotly contested in both 
houses. As to the importance of this schedule as measured by 
statistics, dutiable imports in recent years show a marked in- 
crease, being valued in 1907 at $24,471,243.33. This amount, 
however, is very small compared with the enormous value of the 
domestic lumber and timber products, which, according to the 
census of 1900, was $556,621,755. In this schedule the average 
equivalent ad valorem rate is much lower than in any other 
schedule of the tariff, and the reduction in the new bill is quite 
marked, from 15.16 per cent to 12.79 P er cent. While nearly 
1 7 per cent of the import values are unaffected and on 10 per cent 
the rate is increased, on about 73 per cent the rate is lowered. 
Under the Dingley law " timber hewn, sided or squared (not less 
than eight inches square)" paid a rate of one cent per cubic foot. 
The new law reduces the rate to one-half of a cent per cubic foot ; 
but by the insertion of the words, " otherwise than by sawing," it 
constructively puts most of the timber covered by this para- 
graph into the class of "sawed lumber not specially provided 
for," paying a higher duty; so that, while nominally there is a 
reduction of 50 per cent, in reality the duty is raised at least 50 
per cent. The old rate was practically prohibitory, the im- 
portations for 1907 being less than $50,000. " Sawed lumber 
not specially provided for," comprising about 60 per cent of the 
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total imports, was the centre of the struggle in the lumber 
schedule. Two dollars per thousand (equivalent to about 12 
per cent ad valorem) was the rate in the Dingley law. In the 
House bill the rate was one dollar per thousand, and Mr. Payne, 
in his introductory speech, characterized this as a " fair duty." 
The Senate raised this rate to $1.50; but in the conference, 
through the insistence of the president, a rate of $1.25 was 
agreed upon. On the other hand, the old rate of 30 cents per 
thousand on shingles was raised in the conference to 50 cents. 
This affected importations to the value of $2,000,000. It should 
be noted, regarding the rates on sawed lumber, that the differ- 
ential between the unplaned and planed, although reduced in the 
present bill, is relatively so high as virtually to exclude the im- 
portation of finished lumber. Much discussion arose over the 
countervailing "joker" in the House bill, to understand which 
reference must be made to previous tariffs. Under the act of 
1894 lumber as well as logs came in free. The act of 1897 
placed a duty of $2 on the former but left logs on the free list. 
Under these conditions it was feared that Canada might place 
an export duty on logs, in order to discourage their exportation 
to and manufacture in Michigan and to stimulate home manu- 
facture. To meet this possible situation, a proviso was inserted 
in the Dingley law to the effect that, if any foreign country put 
an export duty on logs, the amount of such duty should be 
added to the existing duties on manufactured lumber imported 
from such country. Canada, or rather those provinces in the 
Dominion which had timber to export, met this by prohibiting 
the exportation of logs and by requiring that the timber cut 
from their crown lands be manufactured at home. The proviso 
of the Dingley law was introduced in the House measure in a 
more drastic form, reading as follows : 

If any country, dependency, province or other subdivision of govern- 
ment shall impose an export duty or other export charge of any kind 
whatsoever upon or any discrimination against any forest product ex- 
ported to the United States, or if any country, dependency, province 
or other subdivision of government forbids or restricts the exportation 
of any forest product to the United States in any way, there shall be 
imposed upon all of the forest products of such countries when im- 
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ported into the United States the duties prescribed in section 3 [maxi- 
mum rates] of this act. 

Representative Kitchin characterized this provision as " a make- 
shift to deceive the American people, who want removal or 
reduction of the tariff on lumber, and at the same time to satisfy 
the lumber interests." Should Canada abolish all timber re- 
strictions, the minimum rates of the new American tariff would 
prevail ; otherwise the maximum rates, equivalent to the rates 
of the Dingley law, would prevail ; and this is what the author 
of the proviso, Mr. Fordney of Michigan, virtually admitted 
would happen. The different provinces of Canada have differ- 
ent forest and timber laws. 

Each [said Mr. Kitchin] must revoke her policy and repeal her forest 
product laws before the Payner eductions apply. All may do so and 
meet every requirement of the proviso but one little province, yet that 
one is sufficient to make the Dingley act, the present tariff, apply to 
all Canada and her provinces. 

This proviso was finally thrown out in the House upon the 
suggestion of its author. Aside from the changes in rates 
above, the Dingley schedule was practically reenacted in the 
present law. 

Various arguments were advanced for and against the lower- 
ing of duties on lumber. It was maintained that the high price 
of lumber was a great hardship to the consumer. The usual 
answers made to this were: that the duties in the lumber 
schedule were lower than in any other schedule ; that high prices 
were not characteristic of lumber but had been universal during 
the past decade; that the demand for reductions came from 
only a limited number of consumers, who demanded protection 
for everything they produced but were unwilling to concede 
protection on articles which they did not produce ; and that re- 
ductions in duties would benefit the middlemen only and never 
reach the final consumer. Demand for lower rates on lumber 
came, in some instances, from Americans owning stumpage in 
Canada, especially in British Columbia, who thought that 
Canadian values would rise by the opening of the American 
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markets. The debate indicated that stumpage values might be 
slightly enhanced by lower import duties, but that this increase 
was over-estimated, because the amount of merchantable timber 
in Canada was over-stated and the increasing demand of Canada 
for timber was not appreciated. The contention that labor was 
cheaper in the Canadian timber industries than in the United 
States was not, broadly speaking, proven. 

One of the main arguments that gave popularity to the cry 
for lower duties on lumber was that our forests were being 
rapidly depleted, and that our forest resources would be greatly 
conserved by removing the duties on lumber and allowing us 
free access to foreign markets. The answer most often given 
was that lower duties would have the opposite effect, because 
anything that tended to depress the price of lumber increased 
the waste, by compelling lumber manufacturers to select only the 
better grades, and low prices made it unprofitable to cut the 
cheapest grade, which was the only class needing protection. A 
published statement of Mr. Pinchot, Chief of the United States 
Bureau of Forestry, is so much to the point that it deserves to 
be quoted: 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take it, 
for one or both of two purposes, either to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom- 
plish neither. 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. 
Stumpage prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in the 
United States. The taxation of Canadian timber land is better ad- 
justed to the conditions under which timber must be cut than it is with 
us, but the average costs of logging and manufacture are probably as 
as great there as here. If the duty were removed the effect of these 
factors would be to increase the value of Canadian stumpage and, to 
some extent, the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can retailer. There would remain little if any benefit to the ultimate 
consumer of lumber in the United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest conser- 
vation. I believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on the 
hope that it offers a way to protect our forests. If I were of the same 
opinion, I should favor the removal of the tariff. But I am unable to 
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see how free lumber will promote forestry. There is only one way to 
save our forests ; that is, to see that they are kept at work growing new 
crops of timber as the old are cut away. 

It should be added that the demand for the maintenance of duty 
on lumber came, geographically, from the lumber-producing 
regions of the Northwest and the South and, in a less degree, 
from certain districts in the North and Northeast. The demand 
for free lumber was centered in the middle West. 

Wood-pulp schedule (M). — Somewhat related to the lumber 
schedule is schedule M, comprising " pulp, paper and books." 
The total dutiable import value of these articles for the year 
1907 was $20,004,377.62. The average ad valorem rate was 
increased from 20.67 P er cent to 2 3-43 P er cent. The prin- 
cipal discussion on matters covered by this schedule was on wood 
pulp and the cheapest grades of print paper manufactured 
from it. 

Wood pulp is chemically prepared by a sulphite of soda pro- 
cess or by mechanical grinding. The two kinds are usually 
mixed in the manufacture of print paper, about 80 per cent of 
the cheaper mechanically ground pulp being used. The increas- 
ing price of paper led to an agitation by newspaper publishers, in 
the early part of 1908, for placing wood pulp on the free list. 
This agitation was side-tracked by the appointment in April, 
190$, of a special investigating House committee, with Mr. 
James R. Mann as chairman. The results of their investigation 
were embodied in a printed report of nearly four thousand 
pages. The committee adduced no positive proof of a combin- 
ation in restraint of trade. The report showed that the high price 
of print paper was due chiefly to the enormous demand and 
to the limited supply of American spruce — the only raw 
material for mechanically ground pulp— coupled with an ex- 
cessive tariff, which made it difficult to draw from the bound- 
less supply of eastern Canada. It was estimated that the United 
States, east of the Rocky mountains, contained about 3 5 ,ooo,- 
000,000 feet of spruce, 95 per cent of it in the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and New York. At the present rate 
of consumption, not including importations, this 35,000,000,- 
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OOO would disappear in thirteen years. So far as the tariff was 
concerned, the unanimous recommendations of the committee 
were incorporated in the House bill but underwent considerable 
modification in the Senate and in conference. The Dingley law 
placed on mechanically ground pulp a duty of $1.67 per ton 
and on chemical pulp a rate varying from one-sixth of a cent 
(unbleached) to one-fourth of a cent (bleached) per pound, 
with the proviso that if any country or dependency placed an 
export duty on pulp wood sent to the United States an equiva- 
lent amount should be added to our import duty. As regards 
chemical pulp no change of duties was recommended or 
made, but as regards mechanically ground pulp the House 
bill followed the committee's recommendation of maintaining 
the $1.67 rate, with the important proviso that this kind of pulp 
be admitted free of duty from every country maintaining no 
discrimination or export charges of any kind. In this part of 
the schedule no change was made in the final bill, except as the 
effect of its provisions was destroyed by the print-paper tariff 
and the maximum and minimum clause. 

On the cheapest grade of print paper, valued at not over 
two cents per pound, the Dingley rate was $6 per ton "plus an 
additional duty of one-tenth of a cent per pound for each dollar 
of export duty per cord." The House bill, following the re- 
commendation of the Mann committee, provided for a $6 rate, 
plus the amount of any export duty imposed by a foreign 
country ; but this rate was reduced to $2 when the goods were 
imported from countries placing no restrictions upon the exports 
to the United States of pulp wood, wood pulp or print paper. 
The Senate raised the above rates to $8 and $4, and in the con- 
ference they were fixed at $5.75 and $3.75 respectively. 

There seemed to be assurance from our Northern neighbor 
that the House reduction to $2 — which, according to the special 
committee, represented approximately the difference in cost of 
manufacture in the United States and Canada — would have been 
sufficient to induce the great spruce-producing provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec to remove their restrictions upon the ex- 
port of pulp wood, pulp and paper. It is claimed that the 
concessions finally agreed upon will not bring about this desir- 
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able arrangement. The probable results will be a rise in the 
price of paper in United States, increased American invest- 
ments in paper manufacturing in the Dominion and increased 
importation into the United States of paper instead of the raw 
material. 

Finally a word must be said regarding the working of the 
maximum and minimum clause. In the bill which passed the 
House and Senate, wood pulp was especially exempted from this 
clause. This exemption was cut out in the conference, so that, 
as the law now stands, it is difficult to see how the president, in 
face of the various export discriminations of the Canadian 
provinces, can avoid his obligation to impose an additional 
duty of 25 per cent, as required in section 3. To quote Repre- 
sentative Mann : "The maximum tariff is as sure to go into 
effect between Canada and this country as that God made little 
apples." 

Metal schedule (C). — The metal schedule reflects radical 
changes in our industrial history. A quarter of a century ago 
American protection centered in the metal schedule, especially in 
that part of it relating to iron and steel. Then fully ten per cent 
of the value of all imports consisted of " iron and steel and manu- 
factures of." To-day the proportion is reduced to less than three 
per cent. The total dutiable value of metals and manufactures 
of metals imported in 1907 was $66,008,668.30 — a very small sum 
in comparison with the value of the domestic product. The 
equivalent ad valorem rates were reduced from 33.17 per cent 
to 3 1 .70 per cent. Duties remained unchanged on 45 per cent 
of the entire imports ; on 1 2 per cent of the imports they were 
increased ; on 43 per cent they were decreased. Among the 
articles on which reductions were made are iron ore (62.50 per 
cent), pig iron (37.50 per cent), bar iron (20 per cent), steel 
rails (50 per cent), beams, girders etc. (33^ per cent), tin plate 
(20 per cent), steel ingots (from 2.04 to 14.28 per cent) and 
wire rods (from 11. 11 to 25 per cent), 

Discussions on this schedule concerned principally iron ore, 
lead and lead ore, zinc ore and cotton ties. 

The debate regarding lead related both to the ore and to the 
pig or smelted product. The Dingley rate on the former was 
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one and one-half cents per pound (equivalent to 78.80 per 
cent), and no change was made in this rate in the new law. 
The Dingley rate on pig lead was two and one-eighth cents per 
pound (equivalent to 70.36 per cent). The House proposed a 
reduction to one and one-half cents, but the Senate restored the 
old rate of two and one-eighth cents and carried the point. 
About 350,000 tons of lead are annually produced in the 
United States, two-thirds of this coming from the Rocky 
Mountain states. It is usually mined in conjunction with silver 
and gold. The lead-producing states fought against any re- 
ductions from the Dingley rates, claiming that these rates were 
necessary because of the low prices of lead and silver and be- 
cause of the increasing competition from the recently dis- 
covered rich deposits of Mexico. They asserted also that it 
was illogical to maintain the same import duty on the raw and 
manufactured product, and that without the differential of 
five-eighths of a cent per pound, pig rather than ore would be 
imported, and the " independents " would be thrown out of busi- 
ness by the American Smelting and Refining Company, which 
has refineries and large lead mines in Mexico. The principle 
of a differential was generally conceded, but it was maintained 
by many that a differential of five-eighths of a cent was ex- 
cessive. It certainly seems very liberal ; but in studying the 
import tables it appears that, while the annual importation of 
ore has increased in value about 60 per cent during the past ten 
years, the increase in smelted ore has been much more marked. 
The history of the lead duties was more or less closely 
repeated in the matter of duties on zinc. In the Dingley law 
zinc ore was on the free list, while the import duty on spelter 
(pig zinc) was one and one-half cents per pound (equivalent to 
18.38 per cent). Prior to 1904 the importation of zinc in any 
form was insignificant ; but in very recent years the discovery 
of rich deposits in Mexico, coupled with increased demand and 
high prices in the United States, has led to considerable impor- 
tation both of zinc ore and of spelter, but especially of the 
former. The demand for protection on the part of the pro- 
ducers was temporarily satisfied by a treasury decision, levying 
a 20 per cent duty on zinc ore, but this was later overruled by 
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the courts. The House proposition in the new bill was a rate 
of one and one-half cents per pound (equivalent to about 45 
per cent ad valorem) on the lead content in the ore — a rate 
which the producers claimed was necessary to protect them 
from the competition of the Mexican ore, mined with cheaper 
labor and with less expensive machinery. Two important inter- 
ests were opposed to these duties, the smelters using the high- 
grade ores and the oxide manufacturers using the low-grade 
ores. The rate proposed by the House was finally accepted in 
conference for the higher-grade ores, containing twenty-five per 
cent of zinc or more, while, as a concession to the oxide manu- 
facturers of the East, who wished to import these ores from 
Mexico, the cheaper grades were admitted at a lower rate. 

As to spelter, the House bill reduced the Dingley rate of two 
and one-eighth cents per pound to one and one-half cents, mak- 
ing it equal to the rate on ore. There was strenuous opposition 
to this change on the part of the smelters. They maintained, 
in the first place, that there should be no duty on ore, because 
the supply in this country is inadequate, as is shown by the fact 
that during the past ten years the price of ore has increased 100 
per cent while that of spelter has increased only 3 5 per cent. 
They claimed, in the second place, that should a duty be placed 
on the ore it would be illogical to abolish the differential and to 
place the same duty on the ore and on the spelter. It was fairly 
demonstrated that in the eastern markets of the United States 
foreign spelter was one-fifth to one-third of a cent per pound 
cheaper than the American product, and that the abolition of 
the differential would encourage the importation of the spelter 
rather than of the raw material. The bill as finally agreed upon 
allowed a differential of seven-eighths of a cent per pound by 
placing a duty of two and three-eighths cents per pound on the 
spelter. It thus appears that the producers, smelters and oxide 
manufacturers were liberally provided for, but that the con- 
sumers received scant consideration. 

The duty on iron ore received more attention than any other 
part of the metal schedule. The old rate was 40 cents a ton. 
It was placed on the free list in the House, raised to 25 cents 
per ton in the Senate and finally settled in the conference at 1 5 
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cents per ton. Most of the imports come from Spain and 
Cuba. The increase of Cuban imports has been marked in 
recent years, owing to the discovery in the island of very valu- 
able high-grade ore and to the 20 per cent reduction allowed in 
the reciprocity treaty. Free iron ore was advocated in general 
by eastern manufacturers, who need foreign ores for mixing 
with their own low-grade ores. It was especially urged by 
some of the larger steel concerns in the East, which own large 
ore holdings in Cuba. Many favored free ore as a means of 
conservation and in order to weaken the control of the steel 
trust over the supply of available ore. In answer to the latter 
it was shown that ownership in Cuban mines was largely vested 
in American steel corporations not unfriendly to the trust. 
Besides, as Senator Bailey remarked : " If you make it possible 
to import iron ore below the cost of production to the steel 
trust, the steel trust will simply close up its mines and import it 
cheaper than it can produce it." While the duty on iron ore 
seems indefensible as a protection measure, it was consistently 
supported by many as a means of raising revenue. 

Pig iron comprised nearly 40 per cent in value of all iron 
and steel imports in 1907, about 80 per cent coming from the 
United Kingdom. The duty was lowered from $4 to $2.50 
per ton; and this reduction, based upon statements of such 
interested parties as Carnegie and Gary, still left ample pro- 
tection. The duty on scrap iron and steel, which was $4 per 
ton in the Dingley act, was reduced in the House bill to 50 
cents. The Senate restored the old rate, but in conference a 
compromise was effected at $1 per ton. The explanation for 
the reduction was that scrap iron and steel were needed to mix 
with pig iron in the open-hearth process of making steel, and 
that an adequate supply could not be obtained in the United 
States. The duty on tin plate was reduced from one and one- 
half cents to one and one-fifth cents per pound. The importa- 
tions during the past ten years, comprising about 12 per cent 
in value of the total imports of iron and steel products, has re- 
mained substantially uniform, while domestic production during 
the same period has increased over 75 per cent, which means 
that the United States practically supplies the domestic market. 
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There was very little controversy over this schedule, and it was 
generally admitted by protectionists that the 20 per cent reduc- 
tion would have no appreciable effect upon imports. The 
above-named articles in the iron and steel schedule, together 
with bar iron, cutlery and machinery, concerning which there 
was little debate, comprise approximately 80 per cent in value 
of the entire iron and steel imports. The balance of the 
schedule is made up of a long list of articles of which insignifi- 
cant quantities are imported, either because the import duties 
are prohibitory or because domestic producers control the home 
market regardless of import duties. For instance, we import 
practically no cotton ties of iron or steel used for baling cotton. 
The prohibitory Dingley rate of one-half of a cent per pound 
was reduced to three-tenths of a cent, although strenuous efforts 
were made by southern congressmen to have this article, as well 
as cotton bagging, placed upon the free list. 

The importation of structural steel was practically prohibited 
by the Dingley rate of $10 (36.75 per cent) per ton. The 
House bill reduced this to $6 (equivalent to 29.40 per cent). 
When the bill became a law the rates were fixed at $6 and $8 
according to the value, but by a new wording the rates were 
transferred to a new paragraph carrying a 45 per cent duty. 
Copper ore, as in the Dingley law, was placed on the free list. 

Tobacco (F). — Of tobacco the United States is the largest 
producer in the world, its annual crop being valued at over 
$70,000,000. More than one-half of the crop is exported. 
Our total imports in 1907 were valued in round numbers at 
$26,000,000, about one-third being long-leaf wrapper tobacco 
imported from Sumatra, and the balance a filler tobacco for 
high-grade cigars, coming mostly from Cuba and Turkey. 
Because of its peculiar quality the imported tobacco does not 
seriously compete with the domestic product, and for this 
reason the duty is primarily a revenue duty. Some attempts 
were made to raise the import duties for the sake of increasing 
the revenue, but the bill as passed re-enacted the Dingley rates, 
which represented an ad valorem equivalent of over 87 per cent 
— the highest of any schedule in the tariff. Certain internal- 
revenue features of the bill, relating to coupons, the size of 
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packages and the rights of the small producer to sell directly 
to the consumer, created much serious debate ; but their con- 
sideration, though very important, hardly belongs to a discus- 
sion of the tariff. 

Sugar (E). — The sugar industry has passed through many 
political and economic vicissitudes during the past decade, and 
the general tendency of the duties on sugar has been to pass 
from a revenue to a protective basis. Comparing the years 
1899 and 1907, the price of sugar has fallen and the per capita 
consumption has largely increased. During the period there 
has been an enormous expansion of the beet-sugar industry ; 
the important cane-sugar producing areas of Hawaii and Porto 
Rico have been annexed to the United States; cane sugar 
from Cuba enjoys a reduction of 20 per cent and that from the 
Philippines a reduction of 25 per cent. The result is that, 
while domestic production comprised about 15 per cent in 
1899, it was increased to over 41 per cent in 1897 or, including 
Cuba and the Philippines, to over 90 per cent. The revenue 
in the meantime decreased from about 30 per cent to 1 8 per 
cent of the total customs revenue. 

In the Dingley tariff, all sugar above number sixteen of the 
Dutch standard and sugar that had gone through a process of 
refining paid an import duty of 1.95 cents per pound. This 
was reduced to 1 .9 cents in the new tariff, and this was the 
only change made as regards sugar, excepting the free importa- 
tion of Philippine sugar up to 300,000 tons. Raw sugar (de- 
scribed as not above number sixteen Dutch standard and test- 
ing by the polariscope not above seventy-five degrees) pays a 
duty of .95 of a cent per pound, with an additional .035 of a 
cent for each additional degree. Theoretically, imported raw 
sugar should pay a duty equivalent to 1.825 cents per pound 
on 100-degree sugar, thus leaving a differential in favor of the 
refiner of the difference between 1.9 cents and 1.825 cents, or 
.075 of a cent; but commercial sugar tests only 96 degrees, 
and the differential is therefore in reality at least .215 of a 
cent. The differential has always been in the past and is in the 
present bill greatly in excess of the actual loss in refining 
sugar. The result of the tariff is, therefore, practically to 
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prohibit the importation of refined sugar, both because of the 
high import duty and because of the high color test, while the 
excessive differential is a gratuitous contribution to the coffers 
of the refiners. 

The effect of the extension of our sugar areas and of the in- 
crease in the domestic output was much debated in the special 
session of Congress, and many extravagant statements were 
made. So long as a considerable amount of our sugar must be 
drawn from foreign countries, the domestic price will exceed 
the foreign price by a sum approximately equal to the amount 
of the duty. At the present time our needs are very nearly 
supplied by the domestic output and the sugar coming from 
Cuba. During the earlier months of the year, when the Cuban 
supply is being marketed, our markets are in fact over-stocked, 
and we draw no sugar from countries paying the full duty. 
During this period the excess of the domestic price over the 
foreign price is reduced fully 20 per cent — the amount of re- 
duction accorded in the Cuban reciprocity treaty. With a 
slight increase in the American and Cuban output, which will 
make us independent of foreign sugars, this situation will be 
permanent. The strife of the immediate present is to preserve 
the American market for the American cane and beet-sugar 
producers. The struggle of the future will be between the 
cane-sugar interests and the beet-sugar interests, and this strug- 
gle would be very much hastened by any political disturbance 
in Cuba that should make her a part of the Union. During the 
special session there was much angry discussion over the sugar 
legislation. Certainly the tariff is very favorable to the refining 
interests. Beet-sugar development is opposed to the interests 
of the refiners, because the beet-sugar mills turn out a finished 
product. The refiners have met the situation by acquiring 
large holdings in these mills. The extension of the domestic 
cane-sugar areas by the annexation of Hawaii and Porto Rico 
has enabled them to exert a more direct control over prices. 
Cuban reciprocity has given them cheaper sugar. So long, 
however, as the domestic supply is inadequate, the producers 
are certainly benefited by the tariff. Nor are the consumers 
entirely without advantage, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
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price of refined sugar declines with the fall in the price of the 
raw material. 

Two legislative modifications in the present tariff were strenu- 
ously but vainly urged by " insurgent " leaders, namely, to 
abolish both the differential and the Dutch standard. It was 
claimed that both changes would benefit the consumers by de- 
creasing the profits of the refiners, and that to allow the im- 
portation of colored sugars of a high saccharine test would 
probably increase the revenue. The claim that the abolition of 
the Dutch standard would lead to the importations of bleached 
sugars with a low saccharine test was answered by saying that 
such sugars soon darkened and, besides, were not in consonance 
with the American usages of trade. It was asserted that the abo- 
lition of the differential would still allow the refiners to refine 
all duty-free sugar and would furthermore " put the sugar re- 
finer upon an even plane with the beet-sugar man." 

Agricultural products (G). — The average ad valorem equiva- 
lents in schedule G, comprising " agricultural products and pro- 
visions," were increased about 6.7 per cent (from 30.14 to 
32.17 per cent). The increased rates affect about 10 per cent 
and the decreased rates less than three per cent of the total 
value of dutiable agricultural imports in 1907. Some duties, 
such as that on maccaroni, are maintained essentially for rev- 
enue ; others, such as the duty on corn, are hardly defensible 
on any ground except the political effect they may possibly 
have on the farmer vote ; while a third class, such as duties on 
barley, rice and sub-tropical fruits, are more or less consistently 
urged on the ground of protection. Ad valorem equivalents in 
the last-named class range as high as 100 per cent. Compara- 
tively little attention was given to schedule G in the special ses- 
sion, although some articles, such as barley, lemons and pine- 
apples, were the subject of considerable debate. 

Under the low rates prior to 1890 considerable barley, im- 
ported from eastern Canada into New York, was mixed with 
American barley and made into malt. Since 1890 this malt 
industry has been largely destroyed by a high duty, levied pri- 
marily to protect the barley producers of the Northwest. 
Under the Dingley rate of 30 cents per bushel (equivalent to 
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53.64 per cent) importations of barley have practically ceased, 
the domestic product has increased from 55,792,257 bushels 
(1898) to 153,597,000 bushels (1907), while exports (in spite 
of some variations) have remained nearly stationary at 10,000,- 
000 bushels. The House bill proposed a reduction from 30 to 
15 cents per bushel, Chairman Payne regarding the latter rate 
as "perfectly high protection." This was increased later (in 
the House) to 24 cents. The old rate was restored in the 
Senate and is contained in the present law. 

The duty on lemons was 25 cents per box in 1890, 30 cents 
in 1 894, and after 1 897 one cent per pound (equivalent to 80 
cents per box) . The House bill raised the rate to one and 
one-fourth cents per pound (equivalent to $1 per box), and 
this was increased in the Senate to one and one-half cents 
(equivalent to $1.20 per box). The demand for higher duties 
came from California, which produces practically all lemons 
grown in the United States. It was maintained that the in- 
crease was necessary in order to enable Californian lemons to 
be sold east of Pittsburg in competition with Italian and other 
foreign lemons. It was also argued that it was an important 
source of revenue. On the other hand, it was shown that Cali- 
fornian lemon producers were very prosperous ; that since the 
passage of the Dingley law their output had increased at a much 
greater rate than importations ; that their superiority gave them 
easy entrance into the eastern market, in preference to Italian 
lemons ; and that at the present time the demand was greater 
than the supply. For these reasons it was argued that no ad- 
ditional burden should be placed upon the consumers of lemons. 

In regard to pineapples, similar arguments were advanced 
with similar results: the duty was increased from seven to 
eight cents per cubic foot, or from $7 to $8 per thousand in 
bulk. The aim in this duty was to protect Florida and Porto 
Rico pineapples against Cuban competition. 

Chemicals, oils and paints (A) were imported in 1907 to the 
value of $41,034,563.84, paying an average ad valorem rate of 
27.68 per cent. In the new law there is 44.48 per cent increase 
of rates, affecting imports to the value (in 1907) of $4,863,- 
730.38, and 79.03 per cent decrease, affecting imports of $1,- 
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632,318.89. The duty on the great body of imports of this 
class remains unchanged, the ad valorem equivalent on the 
entire schedule being slightly increased, from 27.68 per cent 
to 28.29 per cent. The changes in schedule A relating to 
" earths, earthenware and glassware " were likewise insignificant, 
the ad valorem equivalents of duties affecting $27,722,038.82 
worth of imports being lowered from 49.04 to 48.79 per cent. 

Sundries (N). — Under the caption "sundries," schedule N 
contains a variety of articles not easily classified under any of 
the preceding schedules. The ad valorem equivalents were 
raised from 22.53 to 2 4-34 P er cent a °d affected over $82,000,- 
000 of imports. The duties which aroused most discussion 
were those on coal, boots and shoes, hides and leather. In the 
Dingley law anthracite coal was on the free list, and no change 
was made in the new bill. In the Dingley law bituminous coal 
paid a duty of 6j cents per ton. The House proposition re- 
tained this rate, but added the very important proviso that coal 
" imported from any country, dependency, province or colony 
which imposes no tax or duty on like articles imported from 
the United States shall be imported free of duty." The pur- 
pose, of course, was to pave the way for reciprocity with 
Canada. The Senate struck out this proviso and reduced the 
import duty from 67 to 60 cents a ton. In the conference the 
rate was fixed at 45 cents a ton and the proviso was omitted. 

Geographical considerations, which play more or less of a 
part in every schedule of the tariff, are especially important as 
regards duties on coal. New England produces no coal, draw- 
ing her supply from the Pennsylvania district and from Nova 
Scotia, and is therefore in favor of free coal. The Pennsyl- 
vania district, comprising Pennsylvania and neighboring states, 
opposes free coal ; for while reciprocity with Canada might in- 
crease its exports to lower Canada, since central Canada pro- 
duces no coal, it fears competition with Nova Scotia in New 
England — a fear more or less groundless when one considers 
the great superiority of the American coal and the reduced 
rates which the railroads would probably adopt to meet this 
competition. The great tier of northern states running from 
Pennsylvania westward nearly to the Rockies has vast coal de- 
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posits and would be glad to increase its markets in central 
Canada. Wyoming and Washington produce a poor quality of 
coal and fear competition with the better grades mined in 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

In addition to the protection arguments advanced in support 
of a duty on coal, emphasis was laid on the necessity of a duty 
for conservation and for revenue. The same arguments for 
and against a duty for the sake of conservation were advanced 
in regard to coal as in the case of lumber. Imports do not seem 
to have materially increased under free coal. In 1907 we im- 
ported about 9,000,000 tons, which amounted to less than three 
per cent of our domestic production. In the same year the 
revenue derived from bituminous coal was less than $700,000. 
The present bill will reduce this about $200,000. 

There was much discussion over the duty on hides, and this 
involved also the subject of leather and manufactures of leather. 
The Dingley rate on hides was 1 5 per cent, with a full draw- 
back allowance on reexported leather. The House bill put 
hides on the free list, but in the Senate the Dingley rate was 
temporarily restored. Free importation of hides was demanded 
by the tanners and by all leather manufacturers, especially those 
engaged in the boot and shoe industry. The tanners fairly 
proved that the packers were exerting an unhealthy influence 
on the price of hides: that the situation had been rendered 
very unfavorable for the tanners in recent years because the 
packers were engaging extensively in the business of tanning 
their leather, and that the independent tanners, being com- 
pelled either to buy of competitors or in foreign markets, were 
being driven to the wall. Cattle-raisers opposed any reduction 
of the duty, although it was conclusively shown that in buying 
cattle very little account was taken of the hide and that the 
lion's share of the increase in price caused by the import duty 
went to the packers. The interests of the tanners and of the 
leather manufacturers were united in favor of free hides, which 
are the raw material for both industries. The interests of the 
two were opposed when it came to the question of a duty on 
leather, which is the finished product of the former but the raw 
material of the latter. With free hides, a duty on leather was 
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demanded, both in order to favor the importation of hides 
rather than that of leather, and also because a duty is main- 
tained on tanning extracts to encourage the manufacture of 
leather here rather than abroad. 

The argument most frequently advanced by the boot and 
shoe interests in favor of free hides was the great advantage 
which would accrue to the ultimate consumers. With free 
hides and free leather, boot and shoe manufacturers would be 
satisfied to have their product placed on the free list. The 
United States is an exporter and not an importer of these arti- 
cles. The countries to the south buy increasing quantities of 
light-weight shoes, often made partly of canvas ; the export of 
high-grade shoes, on the other hand, is mostly for the use of 
Americans sojourning in Europe. It was thought a few years 
ago that the United States would rule the markets of the world 
in these high-grade shoes, but this trade is on the decline, 
owing to the installation of the Goodyear machines with Ameri- 
can patents in foreign countries. 

In the House bill, duties on all kinds of leather as well as on 
boots and shoes were lowered about 40 per cent, but the Senate 
was unwilling to go so far and proposed a reduction of about 20 
per cent. In the conference there was serious contention over 
the duties on hides and leather. The House conferees insisted 
upon free hides, and in this they were strongly supported by 
the president. Certain senators from western states, however, 
protested that they would not vote for the bill without a duty 
on hides. A compromise was finally effected : hides were ad- 
mitted free, and a reduction was made in the Senate rate on 
leather, boots and shoes and harnesses, so that the rates as 
finally agreed upon were practically those originally proposed 
by the House. 

The rates on women's gloves, as on hosiery, were enormously 
increased in the House bill. These increases were especially 
high on the cheaper grades of goods, amounting to an advance 
from $1.75 to $4 per dozen, or an increase of nearly 130 per 
cent, on schmaschen gloves, glace finish, not over fourteen 
inches in length. A storm of protest was raised against these 
changes, the opposition coming from the same interests which 
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were opposed to the advance in the rates on hosiery. In de- 
fence of these changes Chairman Payne claimed that, while in- 
cidentally increasing the revenue, they would lead to a transfer 
of the manufacture of women's gloves from Europe to the 
United States. In answer it was stated that our imports repre- 
sented only a small percentage of our total domestic production ; 
that the gloves imported belonged to a class in which the 
element of very highly skilled hand labor predominated ; that, 
for this reason, they could not be economically manufactured in 
this country ; and that any attempt to develop the American 
manufacture by prohibitory rates would place an unjustifiable 
burden on consumers. In defending the increased rates on 
women's and children's gloves, Chairman Payne made the state- 
ment that, before the advance of duties on men's gloves in the 
Dingley tariff, 

we were making perhaps five per cent of the men's gloves in this 
country and importing the balance. To-day we are making 90 per 
cent of the gloves worn by men in the United States and importing 10 
per cent. . . . We believe that when this bill becomes a law and is in 
full operation and before it is repealed we will be making 90 per cent 
of the women's gloves in this country. 

Comparing the import statistics for the year prior to the enact- 
ment of the Dingley law (1906) with those of 1907, we find 
that the importation of men's gloves remained stationary at 
a little less than $900,000, while the importation of women's 
and children's gloves increased, in round numbers, from $6,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000. Taking into account the growth of 
the domestic industry, it may be stated generally that the im- 
portation of men's gloves shows a relative decrease during the 
past decade, while the importation of women's gloves about 
keeps pace with the growth of the industry in the United States. 
It is officially stated that 75 per cent of the gloves used in the 
United States are made in this country. When the bill reached 
the Senate, the Dingley rates were practically restored with 
little discussion. In a few instances they were lowered, the 
most marked case being the reduction of schmaschen gloves 
not over fourteen inches long from $1.75 to $1.25 per dozen. 
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The free list. 

Of the various articles in the free list, coffee, petroleum and 
works of art were most fully discussed. Coffee has been on the 
free list since 1873. It was continued on the free list in the 
bill introduced into the House, but there was added the follow- 
ing proviso : " If any country, dependency, province or colony 
shall impose an export duty or other export tax or charge of 
any kind whatsoever, directly or indirectly, upon coffee ex- 
ported to the United States, an equivalent duty or charge shall 
be levied, collected and paid thereon." In explanation, 
Chairman Payne said : " We do not rely on getting a dollar of 
revenue out of Brazilian coffee or any other coffee under this 
paragraph. We expect that every duty will be taken off." 
Two-thirds of the coffee of the world comes from Brazil, and 
the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo alone supplies seventy per cent 
of the coffee consumed in the United States. A peculiar politi- 
cal condition exists in Brazil. The power of levying export 
duties is vested in the state governments. The state of Sao 
Paulo levies an export duty on coffee. This is her chief source 
of revenue. In order to raise money for internal and other im- 
provements, she has borrowed about $75,000,000 in the money 
markets of the world, pledging as security the export duty for 
a number of years. As additional security, and in order to 
maintain prices, the state government has taken into its own 
hands under an arrangement with the growers about 7,000,000 
bags of coffee. A considerable amount of this coffee is stored 
in New York. This country also holds about twenty per cent 
of the bonds. Under these conditions it seemed impossible 
that either the Brazilian federal government or the government 
of Sao Paulo should abolish this export tax ; and accordingly, 
upon the recommendation of Mr. Payne himself, the proviso 
was stricken out. 

In the tariff bill of 1894, as it left the House, crude or re- 
fined petroleum was on the free list ; but during the passage of 
the bill through the Senate an unnoticed, or at least undebated, 
proviso was added, which stated that 

if there be imported into the United States crude petroleum or the 
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products of crude petroleum produced in any country which imposes a 
duty on petroleum or its products exported from the United States, 
there shall be levied, paid and collected upon said petroleum or its 
products so imported forty per centum ad valorem. 

It was known by interested parties that petroleum-producing 
countries, especially Russia, maintained high import duties on 
this product, and the purpose of this proviso was, in an indirect 
way, to exclude the foreign petroleum which was finding its 
way into American markets. As petroleum still continued to 
come in, although in inconsiderable quantities, this proviso was 
altered, in 1897, to make the import duty equal to the amount 
of the duty levied on the American product in foreign petro- 
leum-producing countries. The effect of this was to increase 
materially the duty on petroleum imported from Russia and 
other petroleum-producing countries. Under these provisos 
very little foreign petroleum found its way into American 
markets. The new tariff bill, as introduced into the House, 
reenacted the provisions of the Dingley law regarding petroleum. 
This proposal aroused a storm of opposition in the House. In 
favor of the proviso the argument was advanced that the inde- 
pendents were producing about eighty per cent of all crude 
petroleum and that the indirect prohibitory duty was necessary 
to protect them. It was also emphasized in the debate that 
vast supplies of petroleum had recently been discovered in 
Mexico and that these were controlled by the Standard Oil 
Company, which could flood the American markets were the 
duties removed. 

The usual replies to these arguments were that, while crude 
petroleum was largely produced by the independents, when it 
came to a matter of price these producers were largely at the 
mercy of the Standard Oil Company, because of its more 
efficient organization and its extensive control of pipe-lines. If 
lower prices resulted from the free importation of petroleum, 
this would benefit the consumers, and, as between the producers 
and refiners, the loss would fall largely on the latter, since 
prices were now maintained at a point that would barely keep 
the producers in the field. As far as the Mexican oil fields 
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were concerned, their output was as yet problematical, and if 
conditions unfavorable to the American interests should arise 
these conditions could be dealt with at the proper time. The 
proviso was decisively rejected when put to a vote in the House. 
It was reenacted in the Senate, in a modified form ; but in the 
conference the Kouse had its way, and petroleum was put un- 
conditionally on the free list. 

An interesting discussion arose over works of art. The 
policy of the United States, as expressed in the Dingley law, 
was to allow, in general, the free importation: (i) of works of 
art brought in by foreign artists, lecturers or scientists for pur- 
poses of temporary exhibition or illustration and not for sale ; 

(2) of works of art imported by public institutions for purposes 
of exhibition and, in case of a municipal corporation, for the 
purpose of erecting a public monument and not for sale ; and 

(3) of works of American artists, residing temporarily abroad, 
imported for presentation to the government, religious societies, 
colleges or other public institutions. The new law goes a step 
further, allowing the free importation for private use of paint- 
ings, sculptures, engravings and the like that have been in ex- 
istence for more than twenty years, and of 

other works of art (except rugs and carpets) , collections in illustration 
of the progress of the arts, works in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian 
pottery or porcelain, artistic antiquities and objects of art of orna- 
mental character or educational value which shall have been produced 
more than one hundred years. 

The main argument advanced in opposition to this measure 
was that art works are mainly purchases by the rich, who are 
well able to pay the duty. The most effective answer to this 
objection was that of Senator Lodge: "These works of art, 
brought in by individuals, in the history of all countries have 
inevitably found their way to museums and other places where 
the great works of art are preserved for the benefit of the 
entire public." 

George M. Fisk. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 



